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MARCH. 
When the howling winds are blowing, 
Cheerful gleams the faggot’s blaze ; 
And the tender plant, that’s growing, 
Grateful feels the sunny rays. 


The great operations of nature during 
this month, seem to be, to dry up the su- 
perabundant mosture of February, there- 
by preventing the roots and seeds from 
rotting in the earth; and gradually to 
bring forward the process of evolution in 
the swelling buds, while, at the same time, 
by the wholesome severity of chilling blasts, 
they are kept from a premature disclosure, 
which would expose their tender contents 
to injury from the yet unsettled season. 
This effect is beautifully touched upon in 
a similie of Shakspeare’s— 


And like the tyranous breathing of the north, 
Checks all our buds from blowing. 


This seeming tyranny, however, is to be 
regarded as the most useful discipline ; and 
those years gencrally prove rost fruitful, 
inwhich the pleasing appearances of spring 
are the latest. 

The sun has now acquired so much pow- 
er, that on aclear day we often feel all the 
genial influence of spring, though the na- 
ked shrubs and trees still give the land- 
scape the comfortless appearance of winter. 
But soft, pleasant weather in the month 
of March, is seldom of long duration :— 
As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed ; 

And winter oft. at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale Morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless. 


In England, the mellow note of the 
throstle, who sings perched on the naked 
bough of some lofty tree, is heard from 
the beginnifig of the month; at the same 
Ume the ring-dove cooes in the woods. 
The lesser white throat, and the chiff-chaff, 
arve towards the end of the month. The 
tookery is now all in motion, with the 








Pleasing labor of building and repairing 
hests; and highly amusing it is, to ob- 
Stve the tricks and artifices of the thiev- 
sh tribe, some to defend, and others to 
lunder, the materials of their new habita- 
tons. These birds are accused of doing 
Much injury to the farmer by plucking up 
€ young corn, and other springing veg- 
tables; but some think this mischief ful- 
Ytepaid by their diligence in picking up 
he grubs of varius insects, which, if suf. 
*red to grow to maturity, would occasion 
uch greater damage. For this purpose, 
*y are frequently scen following the 
ough, or settling in flocks on newly- 
Urned up lands. : 
“Rooks,” says an intelligent observer 
nature, “appear to have a language 
Nongst themselves, which is understood 
y the whole community ; and a peculiar 








note, from a bird set to watch and to warn 
them of approaching danger, is quite suffi- 
cient to make them take flight, and al- 
ways in an opposite direction to that from 
which the danger is apprehended.” 

Some birds, which took.refuge in tem- 
perate climates from the rigor of the north- 
ern winter, now begin to leave, and to re- 
turn to the countries wherethey were bred. 
The red-wing thrush, fieldfare, and wood- 
cock, are of this kind; and they retire 
to spend their summer inthe north. It 
may be considered a rule almost without 
exception in England, that all their winter 
visitors are from the north, ‘and all ‘their 
summer visitors from the south. 

[ History of the Seasons. 


Moral Cales. 


———— 











ORIGINAL. 


THE-HARD MASTER. 


** J will grant no favors,” muttered Mr. 
Newman, as he furned his back upon a 
debtor who had just been begging him for 
a short respite, to make good his obligation. 
Mr. N. was, as regards wealth, the most 
favored of mortals. He hac inherited great 
riches from his father, and of a grasping 
disposition, his constant strife was to add 
to these, as rapidly as possible, by any 
means whatever which he considered come 
within the scope of honesty. He was 
the owner of many houses which he had 
erected, at small cost, and which he rented 
to those in moderate circumstances, exact- 
ing always payment in advance, and charg- 
ing rents as exorbitant as it was in his 
power to procure. To the calls of charity 
his purse never opened; the sorrows of 
others never penetrated his heart; words 
of kindness never fell from his lips to those 
who were drinking in poverty, of the bit- 
ter waters of affliction or misfortune. For 
himself alone he lived, treading the earth 
unloved and uncared for, though having 
the ability to scatter to the winds of heav- 
en much of the suffering and want which 
he constantly met with, calling in signs, 
unmistaken, but fearful, for acts of benev- 
olence and goodness, from those to whom 
had been given bounteously by the hand 
of an all-wise Creator, those things which 
pertain to this life and its comforts. 

Such then being his disposition, the re- 
sult of the interview which had just taken 
place, when this narrative opens, was such 
as would have been anticipated, The re- 
quest for leniency came from one of his 
many tenants, whom he had known for 
years, and who had never before asked or 
received the least delay in any of his pay- 
ments. It was solicited now, wholly 





through causes entirely beyond his own 
control. A week previously, a Bank had 
failed, which held all the money that he 
owned: It had always been considered 
sound, and loans to it were deemed per- 
fectly secure, but one of its first officers 
proving dishonest, its affairs on examina- 
tion, were found to be sadly deranged, and 
a redemption of its liabilities could be no 
longer continued. By this, the tenant for 
they moment, was left without sufficient 
means to meet the payment coming due, 
and had been forced to solicit a short re- 
spite which, as we have seen, was most 
unceremoniously refused. He left Mr. 
Newman with a heavy heart, to announce 
to his family the result, which they were 
awaiting to learn with anxiety, not un- 
mingled with doubt and fear. 

The next day the tenant, Mr. Nelson, 
received notice to leave the premises forth- 
with. Without means at hand, he knew 
not where to look for shelter. A friend 
however came to his assistance, and secur- 
ed him one or two small apartments, in 
another location, settled entirely by the in- 
digent and suffering. Here he remained 
some months, during which time he re- 
trieved, by industry, some of the reverses 
~which he had experienced. His friend 
fuund that he had not mistaken his integ- 
rity, or helped one unworthy of his kind- 
ness. Mr. Nelson, in all his doings, was 
swayed by the law of right and justice. 
He was honest and true, because he had a 
deep rooted aversion to the opposite of 
these virtues. Mr. Newman had known 
him long, and being aware that his charac- 
ter for probity was above suspicion, he 
might easily have felt, that in granting 
him a favor, his confidence would not be 
misdirected or abused. But “favors” by 
him were shown to none. As said before, 
no thought, not selfish, was ever allowed 
to intervene between his own aggrandize- 
ment and another’s want. 

As Mr. Newman treated Mr. Nelson, so 
did he all with whom he dealt. His rich- 
es rapidly accumulated, but as age ad- 
vanced, he grew continually unhappy and 
discontented. He cared for no one, and 
no one semed to care for him. All which 
he had, belonged to this world, and to any 
other, he had through life scarcely looked 
forward for even a single moment. It 
could cause no wonder then that wealthy 
as he was, he found no real enjoyment. 
He had lived long, but when he recalled 
the doings of the past, no sunshine enter- 
ed his mind to dispel the darkness with 
which it at once became enshrouded. Nay, 
he could only see the outstretched hand of 
poverty wither before his look; the coun- 
tenance, beaming withg hope, droop in de- 
spair and anguish ; and remember the sor- 
row which had so often followed close 
upon his footsteps, and of which he knew 
himself to have been the origin, without 
need. 

There was nothing in these things to 
give him’comfort, or make his days happy, 
as they were drawing to a close. He felt 
the years creeping fast upon him, but he 
was without hope, like a bark at sea, toss- 
ed upon the waves, with compass lost, 
and spars and rudder gone, soon to per- 
ish beyond the ability of man to save. 
And yet apparently he could not change. 
Time served to harden his disposition, and 
make him but the more severe in his deal- 
ings with his fellow mortals. 

And as he lived, so he passed away. 
But all that he had earned and saved was 
left bebind. He could carry none of his 
wealth with him, though for it he had fore- 
gone all pleasure here, and had endured 





much uneasiness of mind. But a knowl- 
edge of his deeds went with him, stamp- 
ing him as a hard-master to those who had 
been from time to time directly under his 
control. This was a heavy burden, and if 
he could, he would have gone hence with- 
out it. 

Let us strive so to live, that others through 
us may not suffer, if it can be avoided. 
Good actions always bring their own re- 
ward, and ensure happiness both in this 
world and in that to come. Ww. 

New York, Feb. 20, 1850. 








Narrative. 


THE FROZEN SHIP. 


At this period, when so much anxiety 
prevails respecting the fate of Sir John 
Franklin, everything relating to the polar 
region is of interest. The following is a 
thrilling sketch :— 

One serene evening in the middle of Au- 
gust, 1775, Capt. Warrens, the master of 
a Greenland whaleship, found himself be- 
calmed among an immense number of 
icebergs, in about 77 degrees of north lat- 
itude. On one side, and within a mile of 
his vessel, these were chiefly wedged to- 
gether, and a succession of snow covered 
peaks appeared behind each other as far 
as the eye could reach, showing that the 
ocean was completely blocked up in that 
quarter, and that it had probably been so 
for along period of time. Capt. Warrens 
did not feel altogether satisfied with his 
situation; but there being no wind, he 
could not move one way or the other, and 
he therefore kept a strict watch, know- 
ing that he must be safe as long as the ice- 
bergs kept in their respective places. 

About midnight the wind rose to a gele 
accompanied by thick showers of snow, 
while a succession of tremendous thun- 
dering, grinding and crashing noises, gave 
fearful evidence that the ice was in motion. 
The vessel received violent shocks every 
moment; or the haziness of the atmos- 
phere prevented those on board from dis- 
covering in what direction the water lay; 
or if there was actually any at all on either 
side of them. The night was spent in 
tacking as often as any danger happened 
to present itself, and in the morning the 
storm abated, and Capt. Warrens found to 
his great joy that his ship had not sus- 
tained any serious injury. He remarked 
with surprise that the accumulated ice- 
bergs, which had on the previous evening 
formed an impenetrable barrier, had been 
separated and disarranged by the wind, 
and in one place a canal of open sea wound 
its course among them as far as the eye 
could discern. 

It was two miles beyond the entrance of 
this canal, that a ship made its appear- 
ance about noon. The sun shone brightly 
at the time, and a gentle breeze blew from 
the north. At first some intervening ice- 
bergs prevented Capt. Warrens from dis- 
tinctly seeing anything but her masts ;— 
but he was struck with the strange man- 
ner in which her sails were disposed, and 
with the dismantled aspect of her yards 
and rigging. She continued on before the 
wind for a few furlongs, and then, ground- 
ed on the low icebergs, remained mo- 
tionless. 

Capt. Warrens’ curiosity was so much 
excited that he immediately leaped into his 
boat with several seamen, and rowed to- 
wards her. On approaching, he observed 
that her hull was miserably weather-beaten, 
and not a soul appeared upon the deck, 
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which was covered with snow to a consid- 
erable depth. He hailed her crew several 
times, but no answer was returned. Pre- 
vious to stepping on board, an open port 
hole near the main chains caught his eye, 
and on looking into it he perceived a man 
reclining back upon a chair, with writing 
materials upon a table before him, but the 
feebleness of the light made everything in- 
distinct. The party went on deck, and 
having removed the hatchway, which they 
found closed, they descended to the cabin. 
They first came to the apartment which 
Capt. Warrens had viewed through the 
port hole. A tremor seized him as he en- 
tered it. Its inmate retained his former 
position, and seemed insensible to strang- 
ers. He was found to be acorpse, and a 
green damp mould had covered his cheeks 
and forehead, and veiled his open eyeballs. 
He had a pen in his hand, and a log book 
lay before him, the last sentence in whose 
unfinished page ran thus :—‘‘ Nov. 14, 
1762. We have now been employed in 
the ice seventeen days. The fire went out 
yesterday, and our master has been try- 
ing ever since to kindle it, but without 
success. His wife died this morning. 
There is no relief—” 

Capt. Warrens and his seamen hurried 
from the spot without saying aword. On 
entering the principal cabin, the first ob- 
ject that attracted their attention was the 
dead body of a female reclining on a bed, 
in an attitude of deep interest and atten- 
tion. Her countenance retained the fresh- 
ness of life, and a contraction of the limbs 
showed that her form was inanimate; and 
seated upon the floor was the corpse of an 
apparently young man holding a steel in 
one hand and a flint in the other, as if in 
the act of striking fire upon some tinder 
which lay beside him. In the fore part 
of the vessel, several sailors were found, 
lying dead in their berths, and the body 
of a boy was crouched at the bottom of the 
gangway stairs. Neither provisions or 
fuel could be discovered anywhere, but 
Capt. Warrens was prevented by the su- 
perstitious prejudices of his seamen from 
examining the vessel as minutely as he 
wished to have done. He therefore car- 
ried away the log-book already mentioned, 
returned to his own ship, and immediately 
‘steered southward, deeply impressed with 
the awful example he had just witnessed, 
of the danger of navigating the polar seas 
in high northern latitudes. 

On returning to England, he made va- 
rious inquiries, and at length ascertained 
that the imprisioned ship had been frozen 
in the ice thirteen years previous to his 
diseovery of her.—Am. Union. 








— Biography. 





ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XLY. 


Queen and regent CarHARINE DE MEptr- 
cis, wife of Henry 2nd. 
Born 1519—Died 1589. 

Catharine De Medicis, was the only 
daughter of Lawrent De Medicis, Duke d’ 
Urbin, and Madelaine de-la-Tour d’Au- 
vergne-Lawraquais. She was born at 
Florence, in the year 1519, and was edu- 
eated in the bosom of her family, some of 
the members of which were celebrated for 
learning and excellence. _ This princess 
was married to the young Duke of Or- 
leans, afterwards Henry 2nd, in 1533, and 
her dowry was three hundred thousand 
crowns. ‘This queen is celebrated both for 
her talents and her crimes. On her arri- 
val at France, Catharine was graciously re- 
ceived by Francis First and his queen El- 
eanor, attended by all the celebrated beau- 
ties of the court, but Catharine outshone 
them all, not only by her extreme beauty 
by the elegance of her movements, her 
form being exceedingly majestic, though 
not tall. ‘‘Her countenance most de- 
ceitfully expressed the feelings of a gentle 
and sensitive heart.” She was an adept 
at the early age of fourteen, in displaying 
to the best advantage, the charms which 
nature had bestowed upon her, and she 
exaggerated by artificial aid these advant- 
ages to the highest degree. Every look, 
every attitude was studied, and yet to the 
looker on, all appeared like the natural 
grace of a very young and lovely girl. 
During the first years of her marriage, 
Catharine carefully avoided all appearance 
of ambition, she also professed great affec- 








| tion for her father-in-law, Francis First, 


who often remarked that she was made to 
tule. The king was fond of the chase, and 
Catharine affected great fondness for this 
amusement, by which she often met with 
serious accidents. She was skilled in 
archery, and was an elegant equestrian ; 
she also danced gracefully, and excel- 
led in ballets. By these diversions, this 
princess completely deceived the general 
opinion, which at that time gave /héf’ no: 
credit for more than ordinary talent. Yet 
all this time, she was observing everything 
that was taking place, studying politics, 
tracing her future plans, and by sacrifices 
and perseverance, she erected the edifice 
of her power in the future. The dauphin 
Francis, having been poisoned in 1536, as 
some historians say by Catharine’s means, 
the young Duke of Orleans became heir to 
the throne, and as he had no children by 
Catherine, he wished for a divorce, but this 
was opposed by Francis 1st, with whom 
she was a great favorite. When the death 
of Francis raised her husband to the throne, 
Catharine still pursued the same line of 
conduct, concealing her ambition, and ap- 
parently studying only to please her peo- 
ple. Perhaps her husband, Henry 2nd, 
had discovered the haughty and violent 
character of his wife, for she possessed no 


‘authority, having only the title of queen, 


‘** whereas the Duchess of Valentinois was 
virtually so.” Catharine was crowned at 
Saint Dennis, by the Archbishop of Sens, 
in the year 1551, and made a splendid en- 
try into Paris, accompanied by twelve 
Duchesses. In 1552, when the king left 
France for his expedition to Germany, he 
left the regency in the hands of his wife, 
who performed nothing worthy of notice, 
beyond gaining all hearts as a preparatory 
step to the commencement of her career 
of crime and intrigue, when she should 
possess absolute power. Catherine hesi- 
tated at nothing to attain her end, she 
professed affection for the king’s favorite, 
whom she hated, she flattered the pride of 
the constable, who she considered her great- 
est enemy, by constantly asking his ad- 
vice, and obtained great popularity by her 
profound dissimulation. 

Henry Second was killed at a tourna- 
ment givenin honor of the marriage of 
his daughter, and he left the regency to 
his widow, with whom he had lived 25 
years, and by whom he had ten children, 
although the first was not born until he 
had been married ten years. Three of 
these children were successively kings of 
France. Catherine’s first act of power 
was to dismiss her rival, the Duchess of 
Valentinois, for whom it was no longer 
necessary to pretend friendship; but two 
years after the death of Francis 2nd, which 
occurred in 1560, Catharine thinking that 
her skill in intrigue might be useful to her, 
recalled the Duchess, who was a willing 
tool for her mistress. This woman, how- 
ever died in the year 1566. 

The all-powerful Catharirfe, by her kind 
treatment of her rival, gained many friends, 
and.when the kingdom was torn by fac- 
tions, she found them yery useful to her. 
During the short term of her son Francis 
second’s reign, the regent’s power waver- 
ed, as he was fondly attached to his wife, 
Mary Stuart, neice to the Guires, but 
Francis eazly death, left place for Charles 
9th, whose minority gave Catharine full 
scope to assert her power as regent, which 
was proclaimed by the states assembled 
at Orleans. 

Charles 9th, was a weak and very wicked 
prince, seeming 9 rejoice in the death 
groans of the unfortunate Protestants, 
who were sacrifiecd by thousands on the 
memorable Saint Bartholomew’s day, by 
the instigation, and to the great satisfac- 
tion of the revengeful and wicked Cathe- 
rine de Medicis. In reading the history 
of this queen, the heart is dismayed at 
the diabolical arts by which she accom- 
plished her ends, and we shudder to think 
of the many good and great, who fell, to 
serve the purposes and fortune of this am- 
bitious woman. We have not room to en- 
ter into particulars with regard to the hor- 
rible massacres of Saint Bartholomew’s 
day, and can only say that it is the most 
sanguinary page in the annals of France. 

After this, Catharine plunged into every 
species of dissipation and depravity, she 
infected France with all the vices of Italy, 
and favored and encouraged her sons in 
disorderly conduct, in order to deprive 
them of the energy requisite for governing. 











After the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
Charles 9th became sad and melancholy, 
he was constantly filled with terror, imag- 
ining himself surrounded by spectres, and 
afflicted with a dreadful malady in the 
flower of his age, he experienced nothing 
but indifference and neglect from his re- 
lations. When dying, he repulsed his 
mother with horror, and fell into convul- 
sions whenever she attempted to approach 
him, Catherine professed little grief at 
his loss, having always preferred his 
brother, the Duke of Anjou. After the 
celebrated ‘* day of barricades’ Henry 3rd, 
then king, discovered that his mother was 
at the bottom of all his troubles, and he 
forbade her the council, and loaded her 
with bitter reproaches. The rage of Cath- 
arine on this occasion, brought on a vio- 
lent fever, of which she died at Blois in 
1589, aged 70. 

‘Like the Italians of her time,” says 
Chateaubriand, ‘this queen was super- 
stitious, but incredulous in her religious 
opinions, and in her unbelief; she had 
no real aversion to the Protestants, but 
sacrificed them for political reasons. In 
fact, if we trace all her actions, we shall 
perceive that she looked upon this vast 
kingdom, of which she was sovereign, as 
an enlarged Florence, and considered the 
riots of her little republic, the quarrels of 
the Pozzi and the Medicis; as the strug- 
gles of the Guises and Chattilions.’”’ Her 
love for the arts should be mentioned of 
Catherine, for it does her honor. Besides 
the Tuilleries, and the Hotel de Soissons 
which she built at Paris, she erected the 
beautiful Chateau de Chenonceaux in Tou- 
raine, and she enriched the royal library 
at Paris, with a great number of Greek 
and Latin manuscripts, which her grand- 
father purchased from the Tarks, after the 
taking of Constantinople. ESTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FORGIVENESS, 
OR, BE KIND TO THY SISTER. 
By M. A. Bancroft. 

‘‘Here are some roses for you, teach- 
er;” lisped a sweet child of four summers, 
as she came bounding into the school-room 
one’ pleasant,June morning, with her tiny 
hand full of the fair white blossoms. 

Thank you, my dear, said I, bending to 
kiss the sweet brow uplifted with such 
loving confidence by my side; and did 
you gather all these for me? 

“‘Yes, ma’am, and all before breakfast 
too; mother arranged them for me, and 
tied the blue ribbon on so nicely, so that 
I might not lose the pretty bud in the 
middle.” 

Your mother was very kind indeed ; 
and I dare say you love her very dearly ; 
and again I pressed a kiss on the rosy lips 
of the little prattler. Do you ever think 
Ella, how you shall repay her? 

“Oh! yes, when I get big enough, I 
shall wash the dishes, set the table and 
keep the house in order: and do a great 
many other things. I hem father’s hand- 
kerchiefs now.” 

That is very well, and I dare say he 
prizes it all the more, to know that his lit- 
tle Ella put in every stitch, in kindness 
for her dear father. But is there nothing 
else you do to make him happy, when he 
comes home at night tired with his labor? 

**T run and get the rocking-chair for him, 
and then he takes me in his lap, and I 
give him ever so many kisses, and tell him 
all the pretty words I learn at school ; and 
he tells mother it does him more good than 
supper, to have me try to be a good girl.” 

I dare say it does, for nothing can make 
parents happier, than to see their children 
kind and affectionate; but it is time for 
school tocommence now; and with anoth- 
er kiss, I bade little Ella take her accus- 
tomed seat. 

I rose, and arranging the flowers ina 
vase of fresh water, placed it on my table, 
and rang the bell to assemble the scholars 
for their morning tasks. Soon the hum of 
little voices was heard, as bright eyes 
poured over the assigned lessons. No 
one was more busily engaged, than little 
Ella. She was a child of uncommon abili- 
ties, united with a sweetness and gentle- 
ness of manner, that won the love of all 
who knew her. Need I say that she was 
a favorite with all. But there seemed one 





exception to this; and this exception was 
an only sister. I doubt not some little 
reader may be surprised at this; it was 
indeed sad, but too true. Six years her 
senior, Laura lost no opportunity of mak- 
ing her self-supposed authority felt by Ella. 
Scarcely did a day pass, but Laura found 
some opportunity to vent her dislike in 
blows, or pushes upon_her little sister. 
Ella bore all patiently, and did not.as some 
little ones I know would haye done, re- 
turn blow for blow, but complained not 
save in a burst of tears. I wag often call- 
ed to reprove Laura for this, but seem- 
ingly it produced no good effect, for her 
unkindness seemed to increase. Indeed 
her disposition seemed to be as remarkably 
unkind and cruel, as her younger sister’s 
was winning and affectionate. Seldom are 
seen greater contrasts between sisters— 
sisters, who are placed together to aid and 
soothe, to cheer each other with gentle 
words and loving smiles, how sad that an 
elder sister’s influence should be so per- 
verted. 

But thus it was; and I well remember 
how sad I felt as I gazed from one to the 
other that morning. I thought of the fu- 
ture, the time when these too contrasting 
sisters would be ushered into its busy 
haunts: and wondered if the line of con- 
trast would deepen, or fade away. I hop- 
ed that the forgiving gentleness of the 
younger, would soften the cold unkind- 
ness of the older; yet feared that the 
frail child, like the fair buds she had given 
me, would wither and perish in the un- 
congenial climate she had brightened. 

I turned for a moment from my little 
charge, to the open window; and as I 
listened to the gushing notes of the leafy 
songsters, and watched the trembling of 
flowery cups on the green lawn, and lifted 
my eyes to the clear sky, brightened by 
the same beams that painted their vary- 
ing robes, I breathed a silent prayer to him 
who plants both the flowers of the valley, 
and those of the breast, that he would 
guide the feet of these sisters into one same 
faith; unite their hearts in love and kind- 
ness to each other, and gratitude to him 
who had strewn their paths with so many 
blessings. 

Day after day, with its line of pleasant 
duties, passed on; weeks flew in the 
same sunny path, and though June’s roses 
had ceased to gladden the school-room, 
yet my vase was not empty ; other flowers 
of the season were daily brought by differ- 
ent hands. Nor did little Ella forget to 
bring her “ posy,” nor once was she 
disappointed, in not receiving a kiss from 
her affectionate teacher. She was ever the 
same gentle studious child, and I loved to 
meet her pleasant smile, and hear her 
sweet “good morning, teacher,’”’ as she 
brought her little handful of flowers to 
deck my table. 

Months passed on. Autumn came with 
her chill frosts and with the season of 
blossoms, the term for school closed. The 
last lesson was recited, the last morning 
came; little presents were distributed, 
with a word of kindness to all; and the 
last kiss pressed on rosy lips; and last 
of all, on little Ella. Then came “ good- 
bye,” and we parted; alas! to meet no 
more on earth. 

Winter came, with a long round of at 
duous duties, but they were occasionally 
lightened by pleasant tidings from my lit 
tle favorite. I heard of her growing knowl- 
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edge and increasing gentleness of heart; 
and again sad tidings came of her sisters 
unkindness. One cold evening in Janu 
ry, when the wind was wild in its fury 
and the storm came through the leafles 
branches, and against the closed shutters 
a letter was brought me. The seal wé 
broken; the words engraven on memory} 
tablet forever. ‘Little Ella is de 
Alas! we say, that one so fair, so gent! 
and so loved, should thus early pass away 
but faith whispers of a sweet flower, bor 
from a land of chilling frosts, to bloom 
a more congenial clime, fostered by gent 
hands and formed by balmy gales. No 
could not mourn as I knelt in pray¢t t 
night, that the fair child I had loved ¥ 
beyond the reach of earth's corrodi 
breath. I could only weep for the s! 
left, for I knew her heart was still © 
and hard in rebellion. 

Time passed on, the green grass b 
spread a thick covering over Ellas ® 
ing place. The violets had bloomed 4 
faded over her decaying brow, whet 
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COMPANION. 





again visited the loved haunts of other 
cherished days. Then I learned how she 
had died; placing her confiding trust in 
the blessed Saviour, who has said, “‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Her sickness was short, but 
very painful, yet she summoned strength 
to rise from her low couch, and kneel be- 
side it, during the time of family prayer, 
until the morning of her death. Sweet 
memorials of the loved and young. 

“ But-her sister, was she not sorry that 
she struck her so much?” asks some little 
reader. Alas, though a few passing tears 
were shed, yet they were soon dried ; and 
she is now the same wild, boisterous girl 
as of yore. Time may yet bring darker 
shadows over her pathway; and regret 
may one day be breathed over the remem- 
brance of her unkindness, which will throb 


‘with a painful weight against her soul ; 


regret that she cannot call back to forgive- 
ness the gentle spirit of her sleeping sis- 
ter. 

Does ever a word of unkindness come 
from the lips of fair children, who are bend- 
ing over this story, oh, hush it, ere its 
discording notes jar on the harpstrings of 
a loving sister spirit. 

“ Be kind to thy sister; not many may know 

The depth of pure sisterly love, 
These gems of the ocean lie fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above. 
“Thy kindness shall bring to thee many 
sweet hours, 
And blessings thy pathway shal] crown ; 
Affection shall wreath thee a garland of flow- 
More precious than wealth or renown. [ers. 








° 
Morality. 
MEN THEIR OWN LANDLORDS. 

The enormons consumption of earnings 
for rent, which all men with families must 
submit to, especially in our cities, and the 
annoyance and wear and tear of frequent 
movings, have at length roused many of 
our citizens to make an effort to become 
their own landlords, and rear their own 
dwelling. There has been considerable 
change within the last few years in this 
respect, and hundreds of industrious me- 
chanics and tradesmen have found means 
to secure a shelter for their families which 
they can call their own, and in possessing 
which they can feel comparatively inde- 
pendent. 

There is no drawback to the comfort and 
prosperity of a man with a growing family 
so serious and expensive as this house-hir- 
ing. It is an abuse of language, to calla 
hired house a home. It is, at best, a stop- 
ping place for a few months. If you plant 
a flower, a vine, or atree in the yard, it is 
not yours. You put up a fence, or an ar- 
bor, or any other improvement, it is your 
landlord’s. You have no encouragement, 
no ambition to attempt those little adorn- 
ments of your dwelling, which not only add 
to its appearance, but attract the thoughts 
and affections homeward. And then in 
four or five years, a man finds that he has 
paid for rent, a sum in hard cash sufficient 
to have built a nice, comfortable cottage. 
But the money is gone, and he has noth- 
ing for it, except the recollection of having 
slept and ate under another man’s roof. 

It is fortunate for those who would own 
a dwelling, but whose means will not al- 
low them to think of a lotin the city, that 
the multiplication of railroads is constantly 
opening a wide extent of country, and mak- 
ing access thereto convenient and expedi- 
tious. The railroad companies are learn- 
ing too, that cheap fares make fat divi- 
dends, and that their interest is identical 
with that of the public. 

These considerations, with the pressure 
of igh and constantly increasing rents in 
the cities, are tending to drive men with 
small means into the surrounding country, 
and to stimulate them to erect their own 
dwellings. The result must be extremely 
beneficial. The mere fact of owning one’s 
dwelling, is calculated to promote perso- 
nal independence, industry and self-re- 
Spect. We may expect the love of home 
to flourish among those who really have 
homes; homes which they can embellish 
and improve without grudge. In the course 
of a few years, the same exertion which is 
neeessary to pay rent, will pay for a house 
and lot which thenceforth are his own, and 
there is a vast difference between paying 
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for the latter and paying for the privilege 
of staying under another’s roof. 

And now a word as to the practicabili- 
ty of each man in health and employment, 
building a home for his family. We sus- 
pect there are few men of 30 or 55, engag- 
ed in almost any line of business, who can- 
not look back and see how they might 
have saved the means to build a comforta- 
ble house. A single $1000 or less, would 
build a neat cottage home in the country 
or suburbs, and how soon do multitudes of 
young mechanics, earning from $10 to $20 
per week, throw that sum away in useless 
expenditure. We say, only let our young 
tradesmen and mechanics set their minds 
early and resolutely on owning their own 
dwelling, and it need not be long before 
they succeed. Let them consider what a 
hindrance to the comfort and competence 
of young and growing families this enor- 
mous tax for house rent is, and let all the 
sums that go for segars, drinks, and fool- 
ish indulgencies, be put into a house-build- 
ing fund, and soon the end will be achiev- 


ed.— NV. Y. Organ. 








Benevolence. 








THE BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 


From another report we extract the 
following :—‘‘ Twelve children came to 
me to buy « Bible, inroan gilt: I had none 
to their regret.. At last they bought one 
for 15 groschen. ‘Can you read it,’ was 
my inquiry. ‘No,’ they replied; ‘we 
want it fora present:’ and ranoff. In the 
evening, the friend at whose house I was 
staying, invited me to a birth-day party, 
and to accompany him, although he feared 
it would be rather too merry a party for 
me to be much entertained. It was held 
at the house of three elderly sisters, who 
superintend an Infant school. When we 
arrived at the house, we found the minis- 
ter’s wife and daughter with the three la- 
dies. On the table was a large tinned 
plate, on which the Bible lay, surrounded 
by a wreath of flowers. As soon as the 
lady, whose birth-day was to be celebrated 
heard that I was the Bible-man, she came 
to me, and said, ‘ Never has the Bible 
made such an impression on me as when 
my children brought me this beautiful 
book ; and with many tears have I suppli- 
cated God to open his word to me, and 
make me experience its power.’ My friend 
and I were speechless. This we had not 
in any way expected. We felt that it was 
the Lord’s work. We spent an evening 
which I shall never forget. Before I left 
the town, I called again on the lady, and 
found her perusing her Bible. She was 
reading a part of the Acts, which the Lord 
had blessed to her edification. At Herren- 
berg, the minister exclaimed, ‘ Have you 
the word of God! Welcome, then, faith- 
ful messenger of the great British Society ! 
Oh, how often have I prayed unto the 
Lord that this Society might do something 
for our poor country ; and now, in the even- 
ing of my life, I am permitted to see that 
the Lord still has mercy upon us. Your 
work is hard, but do not lose courage. 
Scatter the seed of life with a liberal hand 
amongst the lifeless masses; the spirit of 
the Lord will watch over it.’ It was a wet 
day, and I found the farmers at home, so 
that I sold a great number of copies.” 








Religion. 








THE HEART PROMISED. 


One of the most perplexing, and to me 
distressing instances of continued and in- 
effectual scriousness, that I have ever 
known, was that of a young woman who 
seemed to me to be as near perfection, as 
any person that I have ever known. She 
was about twenty years old, of good mind, 
and more than ordinary intelligence. 
Every body that knew her loved her. She 
had been religiously educated, and was 
of a sober and thoughtful disposition, 
though uniformly cheerful. She became 
interested on the subject of religion, and 
attended the meeting for religious inquiry, 
week after week. In personal conversa- 
tion with her at her house, I aimed repeat- 
edly to remove all her difficulties of mind, 
and explain to her the way of salvation. 
She appeared to understand and believe all 
that was said to her. Her convictions of 
sin seemed to be clear and deep. That she 








could be justified only through faith in 
Christ, she had no doubt. Of his power 
and readiness to save her, if she would 
come-to him, she had not adoubt. She 
deeply felt that she needed the aids of the 
Holy Spirit, and seemed to realize with 
peculiar solemnity, that the Holy Spirit 
was striving with her. Her seriousness 
continued for weeks; and while others 
round her were led to rejoicing in the Lord, 
her mind remained without peace or hope. 
I exercised all my skill to ascertain her 
hind¥ances, to show her the state she was 
in, and lead her to Christ. It was all in 
vain. There she stood, left almost alone. 
Hercondition distressed me. I had said 
everything to her that I could think of, 
which I supposed adapted to her state of 
mind. I had referred her to numerous 
passages in the Bible, and explained them 
to her most carefully. She had no objec- 
tions to make. She heard all I said to 
her, with apparent docility and manifest 
thankfulness; and yet she said she was as 
far from the kingdom of heaven as ever, 
her heart was unmoved, and enmity against 
God. 

Just at this period, I accidentally met her 
one morning in the street. I was sorry to 
meet her, for I thought I must say some- 
thing to her; I had said all, and I knew 
not what to say. Offering her my hand, 
I asked, “‘ Sarah have you given your 
héart to God ?” 

‘No, sir,”’ said she tremulously. 

“Don’t you think you ought to?” 

“I know I ought to.” 

** Do you mean to do so?” 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Don’t you think you ought to do it 
to-day?” 

* Yes, Ido.” 

“ Then will you 2” 

“Yes, I will,” said she emphatically. 
‘** Good-bye,” said I, and instantly left 
her. 

A day or two afterwards I saw her, and 
she had wanted, very much wanted to see 
me; she wanted to tell me how she felt, 
and how she had been affected. She said 
that she had never felt so before,—that 
her mind was at rest—that she now loved 
God—that his character and law appear- 
ed to her most excellent, worthy of all ad- 
miration and love—that she could now 
trust in the blood of Christ, and wondered 
she had never done it before. She partly 
hoped, though she scarcely dared to hope, 
that her heart was renewed by the Holy 
Spirit. “ But,” said she, “‘ after I made 
you that promise, I would have given all 
the world if Thad not made it. I hunt- 
ed after you to take back my promise ; 
but I could not find you. The thought of 
it haunted me. It distressed me beyond 
measure. I wondered at myself for be- 
ing so rash as to make it; but I dared 
not break it. I had a dreadful struggle 
with myself, to give up all into the hands 
of God; but I am glad of it now.” 

““Then you think,” said I, ‘that you 
have done something very acceptable to 
him?” 

‘Oh no! not I! I have done nothing. 
But I hope God has done something for 
me. All I could do, was to tell him I 
could do nothing, and pray him to help 
me. ’ 
She united with the church, and yet 
honors her profession. 

This is the only case, in which I have 
ever led any person to make such a prom- 
ise. I doubt the propriety of doing it. I 
did not really intend it, in this instance. 
I was led into it at the time, by the na- 
ture of our conversation, and the solicitude 
I felt for one, to whom I knew not what 
to say. 

The resolutions of an unconverted sin- 
ner are one thing, and the operations of 
the Holy Spirit are quite another. They 
may coincide indeed; and if such resolu- 
tions are made in a spirit of humble reli- 
ance on God, they may be beneficial: ‘I 
will arise and go to my Father,” was no 
improper purpose. Butif such resolutions 
are made in self-reliance, they are rash, and 
will seldom be redeemed. Sarah seems 
to have found herself insufficient for keep- 
ing her promise. ‘‘All I could do was to 
tell him I could do nothing, and pray him 
to help me.” 

If any one thinks he has turned to God 
without the special aids of the Holy Spirit, 
it is probable that he has never turned to 
God at all. Certainly, he cannot sing, 
**He sent from above: he took me, he 





drew me out of many waters; he deliver- 


ed me from my strong enemy.”—Pastor's 
Sketches. 





Natural fistorp. 








THE TIGER AND DOG. 


In Saigon, where dogs are dog cheap, 
we used to give the tigress one every day. 
They were thrown alive into her cage, 
when, after playing with her victim for a 
time, as a cat does with a mouse, her eyes 
would begin to glisten, and her tail.to vi- 
brate, which were the immediate precur- 
sors of death to the devoted little prisoner, 
which was immediately seized by the back 
of the neck, the incisors of the sanguinary 
beast preforating the jugular arteries, while 
she wqnid traverse the cage, the bars of 
which she lashed with her taii, and suck 
the blood of her prey, which hung suspend- 
ed from her mouth. One day, a puppy, 
not at all remarkable, or distinguished in 
appearance from the common herd, was 
thrown in, who immediately, on perceiving 
his situation, set up a dismal yell, and 
attacked the tigress with great fury, snap- 
ping at her nose, from which she drew some 
blood. The tigress appeared to be amus- 
ed with the puny rage of the puppy, and 
with as good-humored an expression of 
countenance as so ferocious an animal 
could be supposed to assume, she affect- 
ed to treat it all as play; and sometimes 
spreading herself at full length on her side, 
at others, crouching in the manner of the 
fabled sphynx, she would ward off with her 
paw the incensed little animal, till she was 
finally exhausted. She then proceeded to 
caress him, endeavoring by many little 
arts to inspire him with confidence, in 
which she finally succeeded, and in a short 
time they lay down together and slept. 
From this time they were inséparable, the 
tigress appearing to feel for the puppy all 
the solicitude of a mother, and the dog, in 
return, treating her with the greatest af- 
fection ; and asmall aperture was left open 
in the cage, by which he had free ingress 
and egress. Experiments were subse- 
quently made, by presenting a strange 
dog atthe bars of the cage, when the ti- 
gress would manifest great eagerness to 
get at it; her adopted child was then 
thrown in, on which she would eagerly 
pounce; but immediately discovering the 
cheat, she wonld caress it with great ten- 
derness. The natives made several un- 
successful efforts to steal this dog. 





Parental. 


MY, MOTHER. 

In a small town in , in Scotland, 
lived, in humble life, an aged pilgrim, the 
daughter of an eminent servant of the 
Lord, who had. been the catechist of a 
neighboring parish. It was ona fine sum- 
mer evening, a few years since, she went 
to sit for an hour with one who, young 
in years, had yet seen affliction. They 
spoke together of the way by which God 
had led them, and the younger said— 
“When only seven years old, my mother 
died, and I her eldest child, who had clung 
to her, and leaned upon her, felt helpless 
and alone; then, for the first time, I be- 
gan to feel that God only could be all 
things to me. The glory of God, as re- 
vealed in the Gospel of Christ, attracted 
me, and sad was the daily discovery that I 
was a sinner and afar off from him. When 
I could not see how J could ever have a 
place among his children, I bethought me 
of my mother; she was a child of God, and 
why may not her daughter become so? 
I cried to the Lord, he heard me, and re- 
vealed Christ as the way. I cannot tell 
how much I have to bless God for the pre- 
cious rememberance of a believing moth- 
er’s meek and quiet spirit. 

“ Well,” said her aged friend, “it is a 
little remarkable that I lost my mother at 
the same age as youdid. Iwasa thought- 
less lassie, and all I remember about her is, 
that always when I waked out of my first 
sleep, I saw her kneeling in a corner. 
There was something in seeing my mother 
praying, while everybody was asleep, that 
thoughtless as I was, I never could forget. 
My father used to say, ‘Children, I’ll 
bless God through eternity, that he gave 
me your mother’s company for a little 
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while in this world; Oh, that my bairns 
would be like their mother.” Sweet was 
the smile of the aged woman as she spoke 
thus of her parents ; she is now among the 
company of the redeemed above. Of her 
young friend we will not speak, for she is 
still on earth; but we may hope that she 
also shall be kept, by the power of God, 
through faith unto salvation.” 


Editorial. 


ee 5 
TALES OF PERSECUTION.—NO.- I. 
JAMES GRAY. 

It may be useful to turn the young reader’s 
attention to the trials and sufferings of those 
who contended for truth and liberty in opposi- 
tion to superstition and tyranny. The times 
have fallen to us in pleasant and peaceful 
places; we shall be more thankful for our bles- 
sings, if we compare our lot with those who 
were called to suffer for the truth. 

Scotland has furnished a large number of re- 
cruits to the noble army of martyrs. Her 
hardy sons have been among the boldest and 
firmest to sustain the cause of Christ against 
the assaults of Satan. Many a spot on her 
heather-clad mountains, has been wet with the 
blood of hearts which beat with true loyalty to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mr. James Gray of Chrystown, was a firm 
adherent to the Presbyterian church, and re- 
fused to conform to the requisitions of a gov- 
ernment, who would lord it over his conscience. 
In consequence, soldiers were sent to arrest 
him. He heard of their coming, and fled to a 
place of security. They took up their abode 
in his house, and wasted his property. They 
remained there for several months, till near the 
close of the year 1782. 

When they had gone, Mr. Gray ventured 
home tosee his family. His coming was made 
known to his enemies, and a party of dra- 
goons came out of Glasgow and seized him, 
one Sabbath evening. No warrant was pos- 
seased by them, and no reason was given for 
his arrest. He was examined by some of the 
officers of the army, and sent to Edinburg, 
where he lay for a long time in prison. 

His friends petitioned that he might be dis- 
charged, but this was refused, unless he would 
conform in all points to the church establish- 
ment, which the king had introduced. This he 
could not in conscience do. 

After about a yeur’s imprisonment, he was 
brought before the Council. He complained 
of being imprisoned for a year without cause, 
but they paid no attention to his complaint. 
They endeavored to entrap him with captious 
questions. 

“ Was Archbishop Sharp’s death murder or 
not?” he was asked. 

“Tam not bound to answer that question,” 
was his reply. 

“ Was king Charles’ death murder or not ?” 

“‘T am not called upon to judge of the actions 
of others.” 

“Do you own the Covenant °” 

“T do.” 

* You must swear to the following declara- 
tion, if you would be released from prison. 
“It is unlawful for subjects, upon any pretext 
whatever, to take up arms against the king, or 
to meet and consult about anything civil or 
ecclesiastical, without his warrant.” 

He utterly refused to subscribe to so slavish 
a sentiment, and was sent back to prison, where 
he lay for more than two years. 

He was from time to time, brought before 
the council, and offered the above test, but as 
he continued to refuse it, he was banished to 
the Island of Jamaica. 

He was, together with about one hundred 
and forty others, put on board a ship, under 
the command of Captain Love, whose conduct 
did not at ail correspond with his name. He 
treated the prisoners, during the voyage, very 
barbarously. He gave them no more food than 
was necessary to keep them from starving,and 
that of the coarsest kind; they were crowded 
together on the deck, and though a fever broke 
out among them, yet no favor was shown the 
sick. Some offering a crown for a drink of 
water. Though there was abundance on board 
the ship, yet it was cruelly denied them. Ma- 
ny died from thirst. 

After a voyage of three months, they arriv- 
ed at Jamaica, where they were sold as slaves. 
For Mr. Gray, a large sum was demanded, be- 




















cause it was known that he had an estate. 
No one offered that sum, and he was kept 
a close prisoner fer some time. At length he 
was taken sick, and his oppressors fearing he 
might die on their hands, sold him for about 
seventy-five dollars. 

Through God’s mercy he was spared to re- 
turn to Scotland, after the accession of king 
William, who put an end to persecution, and 
called the exiles home. He was a very use- 
ful man, in the parish of Calder, and died in 
peace in a good old age. J. As 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Boston CarisTian OspseRvER.—This isa 
new paper of the Baptist denomination, com- 
menced in Boston, by Wiiu1am Nicxoxs, for- 
merly Publisher of the Christian Watchman, 
assisted by Rev. Wm. Crowett, formerly Ed- 
itor of the Watchman. It is ofa large size, 
neatly printed, and filled with valuable matter, 
and appears to be liberal and conservative in 
its character. We rejoice to see that our 
friend and former cotemporary, Mr. Nichols, is 
rising above his misfortunes, and we sincerely 
wish him all the success which his industry, 
with the Divine blessing, may lead him to ex- 
pect. 


Tue Ametnyst, or Poetical Gems: a Gift 
Book for all Seasons. Edited by Miss M, P. 
Janes. Published by James French, Boston. 
The following paragraph from the Preface, 
will give the character of this choice selection 
of Poetry, which is very neatly printed and 
bound—and the Hymn which follows, must in- 
cline every pious reader to possess the book. 


Many gift books are crowded with profitless 
stories, or vapid and senseless rhyme. The 
readers are often better filled than fed. The 
compiler of this modest volume designs chiefly 
to combine Christian with ornamental poetry ; 
that souls which aspire for spiritual commu- 
nion with God, may be edified and refreshed. 
A reading and a book-buying people are not 
unwilling to have a portion of their literature 
tempered with the spirit of heaven. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT. 
“ Twill be glad in the Lord.” 

When morning’s first and hallowed ray, 
Breaks with its trembling light, 
To chase the pearly dews away, 
Bright tear-drops of the night, 
My heart, O Lord, forgets to rove, 
And bids my pleasures flee ; 
Though tears may dim my hours of joy, 
I will be glad in thee. 


And e’en when midnight’s solemn gloom, 
Above, around is spread, 

Sweet dreams of everlasting bloom 

Are hovering o’er my head. 

I dream of that fair land, O Lord, 
Where all thy saints shall be, 

I wake to lean upon thy word, 

And still delight in thee. 


Tue Normat Sone Book, or Musical Read- 
er for Grammar and District Schools. By 
Johnson & Osgood. Published by Wilkins, 
Carter & Co., Boston. The Editors say, 

The best method for learning to sing is to 
sing. This work is designed to furnish mate- 
rial for pupils to sing or to practice. * * * 
From many years experience as teachers of 
music in the public schools of Boston and vi- 
cinity, the editors are confident that the 
course of practice afforded by this work, while 
it will be found highly interesting to the 
pupils, in the hands of an intelligent teacher, 
will not fail to impart the ability to read mu- 
sic intelligently and fluently. 

Aro.ocy.—We owe an apology to some of 
our subscribers, to whom papers were sent last 
week, that were badly printed. It was the fault 
of the Pressman, and was not discovered until 
it was too late to be remedied. We hope such 
faults will be avoided in future. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Iudlow, Mass. Feb. 1, 1851. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir,—I do remember my 
faults this day, and hasten now to correct them 
by sending you three dollars for the Compan- 
ion. Continue it as usual, and rest assured 
that although I have been negligent, have not 
forgotten my obligations to you. My two lit- 
tle daughters, Henrietta D. and Julia F., the 
one ten, the other seven, are feeling more and 
more attached tothe reading of your weekly 

conrtibutions. Exisna S. Parsons. 


Variety. 
“A CONVERTED INDIAN. 


“J understand,” said John Sunday, the con- 
verted Indian chief, to a congregation-he was 
called to address at Plymouth, in the year 1837, 
“ that many of you are disappointed, because I 














COMPANION. 








have not brought my Indian dress with me. 
Perhaps if I had it on, you would be afraid of 
me. Do you wish to know how I dressed when 
I was a pagan Indian? I will tell you. My 
face was covered with red paint. I stuck 
feathers in my hair. I wore a blanket and leg- 
kins. I had silver ornaments on my breast, a 
rifle on my shoulder, a tomahawk and scalping 
knife in my belt: that was my dress then. 
Now, do you wish to know why I wear it no 
longer? You will find the cause in 2d Corin- 
thians, 5th chapter 17th verse: ‘’lherefore, if 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are done away: behold all things 
are become new.’ When | became a Christian, 
feathers and paint ‘done away.’ I gave my 
silver ornaments to the mission cause. Scalp- 
ing-knife ‘ done away ;’ tomahawk ‘ done away.’ 
‘That is my tomahawk now,’ said he, holding 
up, at the same time, a copy of the ten com- 
mandments in the Ojibue language. “ Blan- 
ket ‘done away.’ Behold,” he exclaimed, ina 
manner in which simplicity and dignity of 
character were combined, “* Behold, aii things 
are become new!’”—Alder’s Wesleyan Missions. 
—_—_a———_ 


GOD GOVERNS—TRUST HIM. 


When Bulstrode Whitelock was embarked 
as Cromwell’s envoy to Sweden, in 1653, he 
was much disturbed in mind as he rested in 
Harwich on the preceding night, which was 
very stormy, while he reflected on the distract- 
ed state of the nation. It happened that a con- 
fidential servant slept in an adjacent bed, who 
finding that his. master could not sleep, at 
length said: 

“ Pray, sir, will you give me leave to ask you 
a question ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Pray, sir, don’t you think that God govern- 
ed the world very well, before you came into it?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” bd 

“ And pray, sir, don’t you think that he will 
govern it quite as well when you are gone out 
of it ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, sir, pray excuse me, but don’t you 
think you may trust him to govern it quite as 
well as long as you live ”” 

To this question, Whitelock had nothing to 
reply; but turning about, soon fell fast asleep 
till he was summoned to embark. 
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A NEGLECTED SCRATCH. 


An Indiana clergyman lately told a story 
about a man with whom he boarded when a 
college boy. The man was at his work one 
frosty morning, and happened to get a slight 
scratch on the back of his hand. A single mi- 
nute’s attention to it would have caused it to 
heal ina day or two. It was neglected. A 
slight inflammation appeared, which a simple 
poultice would have reduced, but it was neg- 
lected. The whole hand became inflamed, and 
should have had the best medical attemtion, 
but it was neglected. The arm and shoulder, 
and back, were seized with pain, and now all 
was alarm and confusion. ‘Twelve physicians 
were soon in attendance to consult upon the 
case. The question was, whether cutting off 
the limb would save the man’s life, and it was 
decided to be too late! The disease had gain- 
ed a mortal hold, and no human skill could ar- 
rest it. A vicious habit—an indulged little 
sin—a neglected duty—how easily are they 
taken care of, if we are in season with them, 
but how stubborn and ruinous they become, if 
they are let alone! 
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THE LAMBS IN DANGER. 


The following: illustration, made by a Con- 
necticut pastor, toshow the importance of pa- 
rochial visiting, will serve equally well to set 
forth the duty and encouragement of Sunday 
school teachers : 


“Tt occurred to me some time ago,” said he, 
“totake a walk over my farm. In one of the 
fences which formed its outside limit, I found 
a sheep caught by its head between two rails. 
‘There it had struggled till its neck was bared, 
and it was faint and ready to die. I lifted the 
rail and set it free. The thought then crossed 
my mind that there might be some sheep of my 
spiritual flock in the like condition. I imme- 
diately entered upon a general visitation and 
personal inspection of my flock, which 1 have 
since completed, and God has blessed it. I 
recommend you, my brethren, to do the same.” 

_—@——__. 


ELOQUENCE OF THE HANDS. 


The hands are, by the very instincts of hu- 
manity, raised in prayer, clasped in affec- 
tion ; wrung in despair; pressed on the fore- 
head when the soul’is ‘ perplexed in the ex- 
treme; drawn inward to .invite; thrust forth 
objectionately, to repet; the fingers point to 
indicate ; and aresnapped in disdain ; the palm 
is laid upon the heart, in invocation of subdued 
feeling ; and on the brow of the compassion- 
ed in benediction. The expressive capacity 
of the hands was never more strikingly dis- 
played than in the orisons of the deaf and dumb. 
‘The tencher stood with closed eyes, and ad- 
dressed the Deity by those signs made with the 
fingers, which constitute a language for the 
speechless. Around him were grouped more 
than a hundred mutes, who followed with rev- 
erent glances every motion. It was a visible, 
but not an audible worship. 





ANGER. 
Squire Hazeldean, in Bulwer’s new novel, 
was 80 conscientious, that he would not go to 
church when angry. “As I have never in my 
life,” said the Squire, “met a worse devil than 
a devil of a temper, I’ll not carry mine into the 
family pew. He shan’t be growling out hypo- 
critical responses from my poor grandmother's 
Prayer Book.” So the Squire and his demon 
stayed at home. 
—_—————__. 


A DOMESTIC TREASURE. 

Socrates used to say to his friends that his 
wife was his greatest blessing, since she was 
anever-ceasing monitor of patience, from whom 
he learned so much within his own doors, that 
all the crosses he met with elsewhere, were 
light to him. 

——— 

There is a dog belonging in Hamilton, 
Mass., who comes to the cars every morning at 
the spring of the whistle, takes the newspa- 
pers und parcels, and distributes them as di- 
rected by his master. 
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DONT FRET. 
A Poem for the Nervous. 
Has a neighbor injured you! 
Dou’t fret— 
You will yet come off the best ; 
He’s the most to answer for, 
Never usind it, let it rest. 
Don’t fret. 
Has a horrid lie been told! 
Dou’t fret. 
It will run itselfto death, 
If you let it quite alone, 
It will die for waut of breath; 
Don’t fret. 
Are your enemies at work ? 
Don’t fret. 
They can’t injure you a whit; 
If they find you heed them not, 
They will soon be glad to quit : 
Don’t fret. 
Is adversity your lot ? 
Don’t fret-— 
Fortune’s wheel keeps turning round, 
Every spoke will reach the top, 
Which, like you is going down; 
Don’t fret. 
SE 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
BY MRS. S. P, LASELLE. 
It is her right to watch beside 
The bed of sickness and of pain, 
And when the heart almost despairs, 
To whisper hope of health again. 


Her right to make the hearthstone glad, 
With gentle words and cheerful smile: 

And when man is with care oppress’d, 
His wearied spirit to beguile. 


It is her right to train her sons 
So they may Senate chambers grace— 
Thus, is she with more honors crown’d 
Than if herself had filled the place. 


It is her right to be admir’d 
By every generous manly heart, 
When, with true dignity and grace, 
She acteth well a woman’s part. 


She hath a dearer right than this: 
To be in one true heart enshrined— 
Who, though the world may all forsake, 
Willcherish still and still be kind. 


And there is yet a higher right 
Which also is to woman given ; 
Tis here to teach the infant mind 
Those truths divine which came from heav’n. 


What would she more, than to perform 
On earth life’s holiest, sweetest tasks 2 
When you a perfect woman find, 
No other rights than these she asks. 


S csinuatitiemmeee nel 








NAMES IN HEAVEN. 


Jesus, let our names, we pray, 

In the book of life be found 

At the solemn closing day, 

When the angel’s truinp shall sound 
And the dead, both small and great, 
Stand before the judgment seat. 


When thy voice is speaking thus, + 
“ Blessed of my Father come y? ; 
May we know it speaks to us 

And invites our spirits home, 

Ever, ever to rejoice 

In that sweet and gracious voice. 


But in vain our prayers will be 

For a world of eaten bliss, ‘ 
If we now, estranged from thee, 
Love the vanities of this ; 

If our feet rebellious stray, 

Into sin’s forbidden way. 


Lord, it is thy power alone, 

Can create our souls afresh, 

Take away the heart ofstone, 5% 
And bestow a heart of flesh ; 

Let this blessing now be given; 

Let our names be writ in heaven. 


[ Youth’s P. Gaz. 
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